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A STATUETTE IN THE PRINCETON MUSEUM i 



It has long been a matter for comment that nowhere among 
the extant remains of Greek art, whether plastic or pictorial, 
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Figures 1, 2. — Statuette in the Princeton Museum. 

are Amazons represented as women of a single breast. Yet the 
tradition of their mutilation seems to be the salient detail in 

iTo the courtesy of the Director of the Princeton Syrian Expedition, 
Professor Howard Crosby Butler, I owe the privilege of publishing here this 
figurine, never before photographed or published. For the accompanying illus- 
trations (Figs. 1-4) I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Clarence H. 
Young of Columbia University. 

American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the aqC) 

Archaeological Institute of America, Vol XVI (1912), No. 4. 
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the legend as it is generally known in modern times. At- 
tempts have been made to argue that Greek artists referred 
symbolically to the loss of one breast by adopting for statues of 
these women a conventional arrangement of drapery whereby 
one breast is left bare, while the other is wholly or partially 
concealed. Such reasoning is absurd. It is incredible that, if 
sculptors had desired to make this suggestion, they should in- 
variably in the extant examples, both from work in the round 





Figures 3, 4. — Statuette in the Princeton Museum. 

and from friezes, have modelled both breasts. The famous free- 
standing statues of Amazons show no uniformity in the arrange- 
ment of drapery. In the Mattel type the left breast is bare, 
the right wholly covered; in the Capitoline type the reverse is 
true, while in that of the Berlin Museum and in its variant in 
Landsdowne House the left breast is bare, the right fully half 
exposed. In friezes Amazons are shown often with both 
breasts covered, and again with much variety in the disposition 
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of the folds, leaving now the left breast nude, now the right, 
now both. Similar results to these are yielded by the study of 
the figures of Amazons in vase-painting. As another cogent 
argument against this theory of symbolic allusion may be cited 
the fact that the well-known statue of a Girl-Runner in the 
Vatican is an example of a female figure, not an Amazon, clad 
in this costume which shows one breast bare, the other covered. 
The evidence of Greek art then is that the Amazons were not 
conceived to have been women of a single breast. 

It remains true, however, that there was in late Greek litera- 
ture a clearly defined tradition that the Amazons lacked one 
breast, and that on this was based the fanciful etymology which 
derived the word 'A/iia^dv from /jLa^6<; with prefix of a privative. ^ 
It might be contended that the tale grew out of the etymology, 
if it were not possible to trace the story to what seems to have 
been its first appearance in the best Greek period, where its 
form has no connection with this linguistic speculation. Hip- 
pocrates of Cos, the "Father of Medicine" (born ca, 460 B.C.), 
has a note on the savage practice of Sarmatian women, who, 
with a tool prepared for the purpose, burned out the right 
breast of their girl babies, that they might in after years the 
better draw the bow.^ Herodotus ^ spread the theory that these 
Sarmatians were the direct descendants of the Amazons, 
whence it followed naturally that a custom of the former came 
in time to be ascribed to the latter. Thus, while monumental 
evidence is against the conclusion that the story of mutilation 
had a place in the Greek tradition of the Amazons, literary 
sources show that even in the fifth century before our era it 
had gained a foothold in the legend, and that among Graeco- 
Roman writers it received prominence. 

Possibly, however, the first part of this statement is to be 
modified, inasmuch as there has recently come to light a 
statuette which represents a woman of a single breast. (Figs, 
1-4.) The statuette, now at Princeton, was found on the slope 
of the acropolis at Amm&n in Syria, — Rabbath Ammon of the 
Old Testament, the site of Syrian Philadelphia. Mr. Butler 

1 Schol. and Eust. ad Iliad. III. 189 ; Diod. Sic. II. 45 ; Justin, II. 4, 5 ; 
Arrian, Anab. VII. 13, 2. 

2 Hippocr. Be Aere Locis et Aquis, 17. s Herod. IV. 110-117. 
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records that it belonged to a heap of broken pottery and other 
debris which had washed down from higher levels. Therefore 
the circumstances of its finding afford no clue to its date. The 
material is rough terra-cotta of a dull yellowish brown finish, 
which shows an orange color beneath, wherever the surface is 
chipped. The statuette is in a state of good preservation, bar- 
ring the loss of the lower part of both legs and of the left arm, 
broken off high at the shoulder. 

The figure is that of a seated woman. Measured at the back 
from the lower edge of the support on which she sits to the tip 
of the pointed cap which she wears, the height is about 14 cm. 
A full front view gives the impression of a nude woman lack- 
ing the left breast; viewed from behind, she appears to be 
clothed in a close-fitting garment of which the general outline 
and the gay pattern are indicated in dark brown pigment. Nor 
is this the only discrepancy between the two views. The torso 
is something over a centimetre longer at the back than in front. 
The error is easily explained, however, by supposing that the 
workman made a mistake in measuring for the two moulds in 
which the hollow torso must have been fashioned. In regard 
to the apparent inconsistency in the arrangement of the attire, 
we must argue either that the color which once represented the 
clothing in front has vanished, or that the bodice covered the 
back, but was cut very low in front. The pattern shown on 
the back suggests the veining of a leaf. It follows the upward 
line of the spinal column, — a broad central fibre whence short 
tendrils branch on either side. A broad band of the same color 
about the hips shows the demarcation between the woman's 
body, seen from behind, and the support on which she sits. 
The tall pointed cap is adorned with a similar pattern, which 
may here be described as a "band and leaf" design. It is 
arranged in three vertical rows, one up the back and two on 
either side, and a border of pigment outlines the lower edge. 
Elsewhere on the figure there are faint traces of color, notably 
on the wrist and forearm of the surviving arm and defining the 
fingers of this hand. Close examination reveals a few rem- 
nants of the pigment on the abdomen and also on the inner 
sides of the legs above the knees, but these hints at color are 
so slight that they give little help toward solving the question 
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of the general appearance when the statuette was new. In 
fact, except for a spot of rather well preserved pigment near 
the navel, these other supposed traces may be only stains due to 
corrosion. It should be added that about the chest and shoul- 
ders there are no indications of any sort of color. The left 
breast is completely lacking, and it is noteworthy that there is 
no attempt to represent a scar here, as if the woman had once 
been mutilated. The surface is quite smooth and uninterrupted. 
Across the left shoulder there is an object best explained as a 
quiver, for the angle of its placing shows that it cannot be the 
fragment of a lance, while in shape it resembles no other 
weapon. It is broken at its lower end, but there are no 
signs of its ever having been attached to the body at any 
other point than the shoulder. The face, under the cap 
pulled far down over the forehead, is grotesque, with straight 
lips a little open and pouting, huge pyramidal nose, and great 
eyes, of which pupils, lashes, and brows were brought out in 
pigment. 

The most striking feature of this strange and interesting 
figure is the lack of the left breast. There are two possible 
hypotheses : either that the coroplast deliberately portrayed a 
unimammal woman, or that, when the statuette was complete, 
the left breast was concealed in some way, so that he deemed 
it unnecessary to take pains to model it. If the second sup- 
position be correct, it should be an easy matter to conjecture 
how the breast was hidden. On the contrary, it is impossible 
to imagine any arrangement which could have effected this 
result. As has already been remarked, there is no basis for 
the belief that the quiver was attached to the body elsewhere 
than at the shoulder. Therefore this object did not conceal 
the breast. It might be reasoned that the left arm should be 
restored in a position resembling the gesture of this arm shown 
in a bronze statuette from the Troad, a little figure, now in 
Berlin, classed as Mycenaean. ^ It represents a woman in 
flounced skirt and tight bodice, who stands holding her right 
hand across her eyes and stretching her left arm over her body 
to her right shoulder. By this arrangement the left breast is 

iPerrot and Chipiez, Histoire de VArt dans VAntiquite, Vol. VI, p. 754; Fowler 
and Wheeler, Greek Archaeology^ p. 66, Fig. 25. 
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completely hidden. In the case of the Princeton figurine, if the 
left arm was originally so placed, there would now in all proba- 
bility be an indication of its having been attached to some 
part of the torso. Furthermore, the arm, if it had been thus 
extended, would certainly have interfered with the contour of 
the right breast. Yet this is modelled in its entirety. It must 
be stated then as the only possible conclusion, that the designer 
purposely omitted the left breast. 

Who is this strange person ? The gay markings on her back 
suggest the conventional dress of Persian and Scythian archers, 
as drawn by Attic vase-painters. The cap — for cap rather 
than helmet it doubtless is, as indicated by its decoration — is 
in a general way similar to those known as " Phrygian," al- 
though it is not so limp as these. It finds a far better parallel 
in the stiffly erect head-dress of a prehistoric lady from Pet- 
sofa (Candia).^ Indeed, in shape the two are almost exactly 
alike, if in imagination the peak of that in the Princeton 
statuette be prolonged beyond the point where it is broken. 
Since the traces of color are so well preserved on the back 
of the figure, it is reasonable to argue from the scanty traces 
on the front tliat very little clothing was indicated on the front. 
At any rate, if there was color here originally, it depicted a 
tight bodice which showed all the anatomical details. Close- 
fitting gowns and also those cut very low in front are to be 
found represented only among the remains of '' Mycenaean " 
and " Minoan " art. So in the unusual garb portrayed in the 
figure, as well as in the cap, there is suggestion of "Myce- 
naean " influence. Two more details support this statement : 
first, that the color scheme, a pattern in reddish brown pig- 
ment laid directly on a lighter surface of yellowish brown, is 
that of the ruder "Mycenaean" pottery, and, secondly, that 
a view of the right profile of the statuette, taken a little from 
the rear (Fig. 3), shows a striking resemblance to the slim- 
waisted " Mycenaean " and " Minoan " women who have the 
high bust which comes of tight corseting. From this angle 
the woman is indescribably trim and modish. But she lacks 
the hooped and flounced skirts of the prehistoric women of 
Crete and other countries where " Mycenaean " culture flour- 
1 B.S.A. IX, pi. 8 ; rowler and Wheeler, op. cit,, p. 46, Fig. 5. 
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ished. Her apparent "Mycenaean" affiliations are, however, 
worth noting. 

If it could be. maintained that the spot where the statuette 
was found was in the near neighborhood of the place of its 
manufacture, — if, in other words, it were certain that it was, 
properly speaking, of Syrian provenience, the suggestions of 
" Mycenaean " influence might be easily explained, for it is in 
this region that remains have been brought to light which bear 
out the theory that here refugees found harborage after they 
had been scattered by the catastrophe generally named the 
Dorian Invasion. But it is dangerous to make any sort of 
inference concerning the original situation of a terra-cotta 
found as this was. 

There seem to be three possible interpretations of the fig- 
urine : (1) that it represents a goddess ; (2) that it represents 
an Amazon mutilated as were the Sarmatian women of whom 
Herodotus speaks ; (3) that it represents a mortal woman, but 
not an Amazon. 

The first theory has to commend it the fact that the woman 
is seated, but it is hard to explain the meaning of a deity with 
a single breast, unless perhaps the one breast, like the many, 
may be taken as a symbol of motherhood. In that case this 
might be a peculiar form of the nature goddess of the Orient 
and of primitive Greece. In the lack of analogues it is danger- 
ous to hazard such an interpretation, especially when it may 
be urged against the theory that the great seated statues along 
the Sacred Way at Branchidae show conclusively that a seated 
figure does not necessarily represent a divinity. Mr. Butler 
suggests a very plausible explanation of the seated attitude of 
the figurine ; namely, that " the figure was part of some larger 
object, like the handle of a large crater or other large vase. 
In this respect it might resemble some of the archaic bronze 
athletes used as handles for large bronze vessels." ^ 

The conclusion that this is an Amazon is at first sight the 
most natural of all. Why then is she without the left breast, 
the loss of which would not be of advantage to an archer? Per- 
haps the workman blundered, as he evidently did in measuring 

1 It is with the express permission of Mr. Butler that I here quote this state- 
ment which he made in comment on my paper. 
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his moulds, and so omitted the wrong breast,, or possibly he was 
confused in the use of his moulds and so brought about lateral 
inversion in the finished product, just as ancient makers of 
coins sometimes erred. 

The third theory is based on the fact that among ancient 
records it is not alone in connection with the Amazons that 
there is mention of mutilation of this kind. Of the daugh- 
ter of a Gallus it is told that she sacrificed her breasts, her- 
self cutting them off in an ecstasy of devotion to a goddess 
who seems to have been Aphrodite of Bambyce.^ This divinity 
is Warlike Aphrodite of Syria, who had her most famous shrine 
in this city, called also Hierapolis,^ and who had other well- 
known sanctuaries in the land, as at Laodicea^ and Ascalon."^ 
The place last named was looked upon as the original home of 
the Greek cult of Aphrodite Urania,^ and it was thence that the 
Scythians were said to have derived characteristics of their 
Argimpasa.^ Connected with the latter statement is the curi- 
ous tale that Aphrodite of Ascalon in revenge on the Scythians 
for having sacked her temple made the spoilers androgynous, 
whence it happened that always among this people there were 
such persons, whom they called ^Evapee^J If the statuette is to 
be interpreted in the light of these facts, it is necessary to see 
therein a votive offering commemorating the devotion of some 
woman to a goddess akin to the Dea Syria of Hierapolis. The 
worshipper is represented as the emulator of the heroic act of 
which Arnobius tells, a deed unhappily only too similar to the 
fearful practices which belonged to the rites of many Asiatic 
shrines. The object on her shoulder, if it be a quiver, she may 
wear as the token of her special goddess, perhaps a Syrian 
Artemis, accorded to her as badge of priestess, or it may be a re- 

1 Arnobius, Adv. Nat. V. 7. See Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, III, 
p. 306. 

2 On the Galli in the worship of Aphrodite and on the practices of self-mutila- 
tion at the shrine in Bambyce see Farnell, op. cit., II, p. 644. 

8 The goddess was also identified with Artemis, Paus. III. 16, 8. 

4 Paus. I. 14, 7. See also Herod. I. 105. 

5 Paus. I. 14, 7. 6 Herod. I. 105 ; IV. 59. 

■^ Herod. I. 105 ; IV. 67. These Androgynae play an important part in J. L. 
Myres's theory of the Amazons, stated in Marett's Anthropology and the Classics, 
pp. 133 ff. 
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ligious symbol unknown to us. It is tempting to believe that 
the temple for which the terra-cotta was designed stood on the 
acropolis at Amman, where it was found. It may be supposed 
even further that the thought of this kind of self-mutilation 
on the part of women was familiar to the people of this region, 
that from Ascalon, which is not far from Amman, the Scythians 
took it back with them to their northern homes, and that in 
distorted form, as a practice of the Scythian Sarmatians, the 
Greeks heard the tradition and applied it to the Amazons. The 
supposition borrows color from the statements of Herodotus^ 
about the details which the Scythians took from Syrian Aphro- 
dite for their own Argimpasa. It is a quaint fancy to see in 
the queer tale that the Amazons were possessed of a single 
breast a faint reflection cast from the orgiastic rites of a Syrian 
goddess akin to the Phrygian -Lydian Mother with whom the 
Amazons were closely connected. It may be objected that the 
figurine is rather a memorial of the Scythian invasion, that it 
refers in some way to the tale about the Androgynae of Scythia.^ 
But it is difficult to explain it thus. All that we know about 
these 'Ei/a/)e€9 is that they were men with some of the charac- 
teristics of women, whereas in the statuette the female sex is 
clearly indicated. 

The matter of dating the statuette is beset with difficulties. 
An isolated object of unknown or conjectural provenience can 
seldom be dated with any accuracy. The " early " of one place is 
the " late " of another. From its general resemblance of face 
and form to terra-cottas found on sites where nature goddesses 
were worshipped throughout the Hellenic world and also in 
Asia, it seems reasonable to apply to this figurine, not rigor- 
ously, but in a tentative way, the principles by which archaic 
Greek terra-cottas are dated. Thus the earliest possible date 

1 Herod. I. 105 ; IV. 59. There is no reason to doubt the statement of this 
historian, that the Scythians invaded Syria toward the end of the seventh 
century b.c. Similar irruptions of barbarians on civilization have taken place 
often in the v^orld's history. 

2 The Orient, it must be remembered, was the home of the strange idea of 
the confusion of sexes. In the immediate neighborhood of Ascalon, at Cyprus, 
the Bearded Venus, Duplex Amathusa, was revered. For discussion see Farnell, 
op. cit., II, p. 634 ; for theories opposed to these see M. Jastrow, Jr., in B. Arch. 
XVII, 1911, pp. 271-298. 
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for this, judged as a moulded figurine, would be somewliere in 
the second half of the sixth century B.C. 

Reviewing the evidence brought together above, I am in- 
clined to believe that the most satisfactory theory is that the 
figurine was of Syrian manufacture, that it belonged to a 
temple of Syrian Aphrodite, or Astarte, situated probably at 
Amman, and that it betrays the marks of decadent "Myce- 
naean" influence. Against the theory that it is an Amazon 
much may be urged: (1) the mass of evidence from Greek 
sculpture and vase-painting wherein the Amazons are never 
shown lacking a breast; (2) the fact that, so far as we can 
glean from the literature of the best Greek period, the tradition 
of their mutilation was connected with the Amazons only by 
reason of their supposed kinship with the Sarmatians ; (3) the 
explicit statement of Philostratus ^ that the Amazons were not 
mutilated, a remark plainly directed against the belief of his 
day. I believe that the statuette, or the vase of which it may 
have been part, was the dedication of a woman who wished to 
commemorate an act or intention of self-mutilation. That the 
idea of unimammal women belonged to the earliest form of the 
legend of the Amazons seems to me improbable. I would sug- 
gest that it first came into that legend by way of the anthrop- 
ological theory of Herodotus, which saw in the Amazons the 
ancestors of the Sarmatians, and that in later times it was 
helped out by specious essays in etymology. Strangely enough, 
the barbarous Sarmatian practice seems to have come from the 
rites of Syrian shrines, whence echoes found their way into 
Greek cults, thereby presumably reenforcing the stories from 
Scythia. Thus indirectly, through the influence of Ascalon 
on Scythia, this figurine is to be associated with the tradition 
of the Amazons. 

Florence M. Bennett. 

Normal College, 

New York City. 

1 Philostr. Heroid. XX. 42. 



